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he often adverted in his public communica- 
tions addressing the youth. 

He early became interested in the order 
and discipline of the Society, the maintenance 
of which he ever considered essential to its 
progress and continuance as a religious body. 
About the 22d year of his age he entered into 
the marriage relation with Sarah H. Clapp. 
Soon ofter this he settled in the city of Hud- 
son, and o¢ened a store for the sale of goods. 
For several years with but limited means, 
and under great discouragement, he struggled 
ou with an increasing family to care for. 
While constantly anxious on their account, 
it was so ordered by Him “ whose ways are 
above our ways” that three out of four of 
his beloved children were taken so suddenly 
from the embrace of their parents, that one 
was scarcely laid away in death when another 
followed. He often related later that, when 
sitting beside the lifeless remains of the last 
of the three, a language clear and unmistak- 
able was addressed to his mental ear, ‘‘ Thou 
eeest I can care for thy little ones in a way 
thou thought not of,” which caused him to 
bow in humility and to comprehend clearly 
the necessity of placing his dependence in 
submission upon Him from whom all ble:s- 
ings come. 

During these days of trial and proving he 
failed not to meet and to mingle with his 
friends for divine worship. To do this when 
the hour for midweek meeting came, he, 


A MEMORIAL FROM HUDSON MONTHLY MEET- 
ING CONCERNING AARON C. MACY, WHO 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON THE 9TH OF 
TWELFTH MO., 1879, IN THE 78TH YEAR OF 
HIS AGE. 


Solomon says ‘“‘ The memory of the just is 
bleseed.” This brings into view the principle 
by which we feel justified and encouraged to 
preserve some account of the lives and labors 
of those who have gone to their final reet. 
Believing that the remembrance of their vir- 
tues may be blessed not only to those who 
were their associates in life, but may also 
prove an incentive to such as may come after 
them to emulate their example in a right 
concern, and preparation for the life which is 
to come, we feel constrained to put forth the 
following testimony : 

The subject of this memoir was the eldest 
son of Abram and Elizabeth Macy, who were 
exemplary members of the Society of Friends. 
He was born in what is now the town of 
Ghent, Columbia Co., N. Y., on the 29th day 
Twelfth month, in the year 1801. During 
his early years he felt the reproofs consequent 
upon wrong doing, and often in the night 
season, when his head was reposing upon his 
pillow, his mind would be distressed and ten- 
dered even to weeping. At these times he 
was made sensible that they were visitations 
of his Heavenly Father’s love for his good 
and for his preservation, a thought to which 
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having no assistant, very many times had 
necessarily to turn the key of his store door, 
not feeling easy to remain behind the counter 
to the neglect of a paramount duty. The at- 
tendance of all our meetings was with him a 
religious concern which continued to the close 
of his life. Just previous to this event, at the 
last Quarterly Meeting which he attended, a 
sentiment was expressed, “That our midweek 
meetings might be dispensed with.” This 
sentiment he feared was becoming too preva~ 
lent, and caused him, as it often previously 
had done, much exercise, and called forth on 
the occasion words of warning and entreaty 
that we could but hope and desire might be 
remembered by all. 

We feel that it is to be regretted that our be- 
loved friend left scarcely any memoranda of 
his religious labors or of the baptisms through 
which he pasted during the many years of 
his ministry and previously. That he expe- 
rienced many severe trials and close exercises 
is known to a survivor, to whom he confided 
them from time to time, but of which he left 
no record. 

Tn relation to his gospel labors his concern 
was to do the work to which he apprehended 
his Heavenly Father had called him, and 
leave it there. 

- It was not until about the 38th year of his 
age that he yielded to the impressions of duty 
in bearing public testimony to the truth as 
opened to his understanding. We find, by 
reference to the minutes of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, that he was acknowledged an approved 
minister in Ninth month, 1842, with an ex- 
— of much unity. In the exercise of 

is gift he received, at different times, minutes 
for the performance of religious visits within 
our own and other Yearly Meetings, accom- 
panied, on their return, with an acknowledg- 
ment that the service for which they had been 
granted had been performed to the peace and 
satisfaction of his own mind. 

During the forty years of his ministry he 
attended numerous funerals, often traveling 
long distances in doing so. Possessing a sym- 
pathetic nature, and having early known by 
experience the sundering of the tender ties 
that bound him to eight of his children and 
two beloved companions, he seemed eminent] 
fitted and prepared to enter into feeling with 
the afflicted on those solemn occasions. 

He was much eoncerned for the advance- 
ment of our testimonies against war, intem- 
perance and other unchristian practices that 
sorrowfully prevail, and he often impressive- 
ly alluded to these evils in his public com- 
munications. In our efforts for the eradica- 
tion of these evils, seeing that as a Society we 
are making a higher profession than others— 
that of being led and guided by the light and 












spirit of Christ—it was his earnest desire that 
all our movements might be in agreement 
with our profession. 

Having a generous nature, he was ever 
mindful of the poor and needy. Thus he 
became interested with others in founding an 
asylum in the city of his home for the care 
of destitute and orphaned children. He be- 
came one of its board of managers, a trustee, 
and at the time of his death, and for many 
years previous, he was the president of the 
association, As evidence of the loss which 
the Board'of Managers felt they had sustained 
in his removal, we find in resolutions pub- 
lished soon after, the following embodied : 

“His interest in the institution never 
abated, his devotion never ceased ; his unsel- 
fish labors for the gcod of the children being 
manifested almost to the close of a long and 
useful life. We feel this to be but a jeeble 
tribute to the excellence of a just man.” 

He was humble, careful and unassuming 
in his daily walks. Though possessing an 
enlarged mind, well stored with useful and 
acquired knowledge, he was free from all de- 
sire for notoriety, and from eelfish ambition. 
He was pleasant, cheerful and exemplary in 
the family relation and with those with whom 
he mingled socially, but when conversing 
upon religious subjects he was impressive, se- 
rious and weighty. 

In the exercise of the gospel gift conferred 
upon him by his Heavenly Father he was 
careful to mind the pointings of truth in di- 
viding the Word aright, and was favored in 
an eminent degree to enunciate the views that 
presented in a manner so impressive, so clear 
and so simple in illustration as to be readily 
comprehended by those he addressed of every 
capacity. ; 

e feel it best to omit a reference to much 
in the life and labors of our departed friend 
that might prove instructive and worthy of 
imitation lest this testimony should exceed 
proper limits. 

he last religious visit he performed was at 
Fairhaven, Vermont, where he had an ap- 
pointed meeting among those who had little 
acquaintance with Friends and which proved 
a satisfactory opportunity. On the following 
day, notice being given, he attended Friends’ 
meeting at Granville. The evening previous 
the Baptist minister of the village called to 
see him and invited him to come to his church 
and “ preach,” offering to give notice to this 
effect. After weighing the subject carefully 
he replied: “I think it will be right for me 
to attend, but to say that I will preach I can- 
not ; that had better be left out.” The meet- 
ing was held, was largely attended and, we 
learn, proved an eminently favored opportu- 
nity. The practical truths of the gospel were 
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presented with a clearness of demonstration, 
it was thought, that must have carried con- 
viction to every mind. In a letter to his 
brother soon after his return, giving an ac- 
count of the visit, he says of this last meeting: 
“At the close the minister and others gathered 
round to vm their great satisfaction. I 
rejoiced at the feeling manifested by all, yet 
I dare not assume anything to myself in con- 
nection with it, further than that I had un- 
dertaken it very much in the cross to my 
natural inclination.” and Cambridge sermons,” the writer says : 


This proved to be his last public appear-| “It seems to me that we want a new word 
ance in the ministry. Soon after his return | to express the fact that all physical science, 
home he was taken ill with gastric fever. | properly so called, is compelled by its very 
Early in his illness he seemed impressed with | nature to take no account of the being of 
the uncertainty of his recovery, and at one | God; as soon as it does this, it trenches upon 
time said, “ Let the result be what it may, | theology and ceases to be physical science. 
the thought is not a disturbing one to me;”|If I might coin a word, I should say that 
thus furnishing conclusive evidence that du- | science was atheous, and therefore could not 
ring his illness his mind was centered and | be atheistic; that is to say, its investigations 
stayed on Him in whose guidance he had | and reasonings are by agreement conversant 
always trusted. At one time he said, “I have| simply with observed facts and conclusions 
many dear relations and friends who cannot | @rawn from them, and in this sense it is 
be with me now. I am one with them in love | #heous, or without recognition of God. And, 
to God and in fellowship with His son Jesus | because it is so, it does not in any way trench 
Christ.” At another time, when a change in | upon theism or theology, and can not be atheis. 
his condition was apparent to himself, and | tic, or in the condition of denying the being 
thinking his close to be near, to his dear|of God. Take the case of physical astrono- 
children and beloved companion who were|my. To the mathematician the mechanics of 
gathered around him, he said, “Live near | the heavens are in no way different from the 
the truth, it is the only safe principle, as [| mechanics of a clock. It is true that the 
have found it to be, that can guide you safely | clock must have had a maker; but the ma- 
through life.” thematician, who investigates any problem 

He desired that his funeral might be plainly | C°@2ected with its an has nothing to 
conducted, and seeming to be sensible that do with him as such. The spring, the wheels, 
he had been but an instrument in the Divine | ‘be escapement and the rest of the works are 
Hand in the work that had been given him all in their proper places somehow, and it 
to do, he added a hope that very little eulo- ae a to — ee _ 
gistic of himself would be eaid on the occa-| ‘ey came there. As a mathematician the 
sion. When too weak to converse, except | vestigator of clock-motion takes no account 
with great difficulty, seeming to be commun- of the existence of clockmakers ; but he does 
ing with his own epirit, he was heard to ar- ave ee their existence; he has no hostile 
ticulate these words—‘ God is love.” ae er ae —— 

The last twenty-four hours of his life he lay | a+ the request of one of them who ro in- 
apparently in profound sleep and unconscious | ».,+04 some new movement that he has un- 
of any suffering. Thus gently and quietly 


Aigom FP : dertaken his investigations. Precisely in the 
px — passed away to its final and peace-| .2me way the man who investigates the me- 
ul rest. 


chanics of the heavens finds a complicated 
The funeral was largely attended. Several 


; i led, system of motion, a number of bodies mutu- 
feeling and appropriate communications were ally attracting each other and moving accord- 
borne on the occasion, which was one of much 


) ing to certain assumed laws. In working out 
solemnity. the results of his assumed Jaws, the mathe- 

In a review of the life and labors of the} matician has no reason to consider how the 
deceased we feel that the words of the in-| bodies came to be as they are; that they are 
spired apostle are appropriate: “ Blessed are | as they are is not only enough for him, but it 
the dead which die in the Lord, from hence-| would be utterly beyond his province to in- 
forth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may | quire how they came so to be. Therefore, so 
rest from their labors and their works do fol- | far as his invesiigations are concerned, there is 
low them.”—Read in the late New York Year | no God; or, to use the word above suggested, 


ly Meeting. his investigations are atheous. But they are 








GOD AND NATURE. 

A paper, with the above title, from the pen 
of the Bishop of Carlisle, lately appeared in 
Nineteenth Century. It is a very able es- 
say and well worthy of a careful perusal. 
Being lengthy, we have omitted some portions 
that could be spared without affecting the 
whole. 


Quoting from an appendix to his “‘ Oxford 
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not atheistic; and he may carry on his work, 
nct merely without fearing the psalmist’s con- 
demnation of the fcol, but with the full per- 
suacion that the results of his labors will tend 
to the honor and glory of God.’* 

The thought contained in this parsgrapb, 
avd which may be said to be ccmpressed in 
the word atheous, appears {o me to be inter- 
etting intellectually, and valuable morally. 
It is not desirable that the reproach of atheiem 
should be thrown about rasbly. That there 
is such a thirg as atheitm, snd that the athe- 
istic condition of mind may be not cnly a 
very. miserable, but also a very immoral one, 
I would not venture to deny ; but that charges 
cf atheism are not unfrequently rashly made, 
and the attitude taken up by ecientific inves- 
tigators is sometimes regarded as atheistic 
when it is not fairly to be described by that 
terrible epithet, is also true. Physical ecience 
is not more essentially atheistic than arith- 
metical or geometrical; all three are atheous, 
not one is atheistic. 

Yet God and nature are very close the one 
to the other: the natura naturans and the na- 
tura naturata must necessarily be contiguous. 
We need a “scientific frontier” between them, 
a lire which ehall on no condition be trans- 
greesed by those who occupy the territory on 
one side or the other. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by reference 
to a paseage in Ernst Haeckel’s “ History of 
Creation.” 

“ Creation,” he writes, ‘‘as the coming into 
existence of matter, does not concern us here 
at all. This process, if indeed it ever took 
place, is completely beyond human compre- 
hension ard cen therefore never become the 
subject of scientific inquiry. Natural science 
teaches that matter is eternal and imperish- 
able, for experience bas never shown us that 
even the smallest particle of matter has come 
into existence or passed away. . . . Hence 
a naturaliet can no more imagine the coming 
into existence of matter than he can imagine 
its diese ppearance, and he therefore looks upon 
the existing quantity of matter in the uni- 
verse as a given fact. If any y;ereon feels the 
necestity of conceiving the coming into ex- 
istence of this matter as the work of a super- 
natural creative power, of the creative force 
of something outside of matter, we have 
nothing to say sgainst it. But we must rex 
mark that thereby not even the emallest ad- 
ventege is gained for the scientific knowledge 
of nature. Such a conception of immaterial 
force, which at the first creates matter, is an 
article of faith which has nothing whatever 
to do with human science. Where faith com- 
mences science ends. Both these arts of the 


*“ Oxford and Cambridge Sermons,” p. 280. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 


humen mind must be etrictly kept apart from 
each other. Faith hes its origin in she pcetic 
imegination; knowledge, on the other band, 
originates in the reegoning intelligence of 
men. F€cience bas to pluck tke blessed fruits 
from the tree of knowledge, unccnecerred 
whether these conquests tiench upen the 
poetical imeginings of faith or not.”* 

With much which is contained in ihe pre- 
ceding quotation I entirely agree. Where 
faith commences, science ends ; this is paifectly 
true; but I mies any reccgnition of the truth 
that the supernatural power which most per- 
sons “feel the necestliy of ccnceivirg’’ is 
something much beyond a ‘“‘creative force 
outside of matter.” It is difficult, I think, 
for mcst of us to keep our minds clear of the 
conception of such force cutside of matter, 
though I quite agree with the author that 
nothing is gained for the ecientific knowledge 
of nature by adopting the conception. But 
what I think the mind feels chiefly the ne- 
cessity of conceiving is the existence of a 
Being who is the ground of all the moraé 
phenomena of the world ; and, if a writer on 
natural bistory goes beyond hiseubject at all, 
he shculd recognize the fact that the passing 
of the boundary carries the mind into a re- 
gion of moral philosophy and religion, end 
not merely into a epeculation conce:ning the 
possible origination of matter. 

That this criticism is rot unfair and not 
unimportant may be, I think, concluded frcm 
the results to which Ernst Haeckel is himself 
led, and to which he wishes to lead his 
readers. He tells us that he has no fault to 
find with the hypothesis, if we feel it to be 
neceseary, of an origin of matter; but he 
tells us subsequently that there is no purpore 
in nature and no euch thing as teneficence 
on the part of a Creator. 

“Every one,” he writes, “who makes a 
really close study of the organization and 
mode of life of the various animals and 
plants, and kecomes familiar with the recipro- 
city or interaction of the phenomena of life 
and the so-called ‘cecnomy of nature,’ must 
necestarily come to the conclusion that this 
‘purpcsivencss’ no more exists than the 
much-talked-of ‘ beneficence’ of the Creator. 
These optimistic views have, unforturately, 
as little real foundation as the favorite phrase, 
‘moral order of the universe,’ which is illus- 
trated in an ironical way by the history of all 
nations. The dominion of ‘ moral’ popes and 
their pious Inquisition, in the med‘eval 
times, is not less significant of this than the 
present prevailing militarism with {its ‘ m oral’ 
apparatus of needle guns and other refined 
instruments of murder.” + 


+ Vol i, p. 8 (English translation). 
19 


Vol. i., p. 19. 
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This passage, as will be seen, takes us into 
¢ne region of morals, There is no question 
here of permitting the hypothesis of an 
originating force outside of matter, if we 
feel such an hypothesis intellectually neces- 
sary; but wa have instead a denial ex cathe. 
‘dra of the existence of such a thing as a 
moral order or of such a p2rson as a benefi- 
cent Creator. This is not merely atheous; it 
is atheistic. An investigator of nature has a 
right to say that the question of the existence 
of a beneficent Creator or the non-existence 
of such a Baiog does not affect his investiga- 
tions; but he has noright, upon the strength 
of investigations purely physical, to deny the 
existence of banefisence as an attribute of 
the Creator, if a Creator there be. 


But I am not surprised to find utterance 
given to some expression of opinion as to the 
moral character of the Creator, when once 
the legitimate boundary of physical science 
has been transgressed. If a man can be 
satisfizd with examining nature as he fiads it, 
whether as an observer or as a mathemati- 
cian, the question of a Creator need no more 
trouble him than it troubles the man who is 
busied with integrating equations or devisiag 
a new ca!culus; but if he is not satisfied with 
this, thea he can scarcely stop short of a 
complete investigation of the whole quastion 
of theism; and the elements necessary to this 
complete investigation are ceriainly not to. ba 
found in physic3, any more than you can find 
dn physics the material for a complete treatise 
on poetry or music or painting. 

For, in truth, physical science does not af- 
ford the basis even for a complete investiga- 
tion of ourselves. When anthropology is 
‘classed among the physical sciences, it is ne- 
cessiry to confine the investigations compre- 
hended under the title to the consideration of 
man asacreature having certain material 
attributes and leaving cartain material marks 
of his existence in past ages; a study of the 
highest interest, and one which studants have 
aright to eall anthropology, if they please; 
‘but manifestly anthropology can not be trans- 
dated by the words “ the science of man,” for 
the science ef necessity leaves out of con- 
sideration all that is most interesting te man 
or which makes man most interesting. 


To say that physical sciences do3s not in- 
‘clude the study of man is parhaps nearly the 
sane thing as saying that man is not a part 
of nature; and though such an assertion may 
seem para loxical, there is a senso ia which it 
is quite trae, and it is important t> observe 
what that sonse is. Putting aside all que:- 
tions of immortality, it is not difficult to con- 
clude that miukind possess attributes whieh 
@e not bzlong to other creature, and which 
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mike it necessary, in examining the world, to 
put man in a class by himself. 


Take a few example;, Lot the firat ba that 


of will. The question is whether a human 
being has a command of his actions in a 
maaner in which no other creatura has. 
Simple experience seem3 to m3 to prove that 
he has. 
prilozophers to solve the question. A dogor 
a horse has in a certain sense a will, but I 
can calculate how a dog or a horse will act if 


I do not feel that I need the help of 


I know the conditions to which it is subjected ; 
whereas I positively know from actual ex- 
perience that I can do as I choose, indepen- 
dently of all external influences. Bring me 
to the test; tell me in any given circum- 
stances what those circumstances will lead 
me to do, and I will undertake to do some- 
thing different. And the power of will im- 
plies the capacity for self-sacrifice. Every 
animal is by its very nature selfish. Doubt- 
leas there are, in this as in other things, faint 
reflections of humanity in the humbler crea- 
tures, just as tha or»ys of the auimal, which 
lasts for a short time and utterly dies out 
when it has served its purpose, is the faint 
reflection of that human love which lasts 
through life and grows with years; but there 
is nothing in the life of animals which can 
be sariously named as being of the same kiad 
as that feeling which inspired a Howard, or 
a Wilberforce, or a S:. Vincent de Paul. 
The mano who deliberately puts aside that 
which is most pleasant to mon in general, and 
which he himself has every capacity to enjoy, 
and does something quite different from the 
dictates of hia nature because he judges that 
something to be right or good, exhibits a 
quality aud a power which is simply lacking 
in every other living creature except the 
human race. 

Again, regard man a3 a baing of roe 
I quoted a passage not long ago from Ernst 
Haeckel, in which he denies the existence of 
purpose in nature. Can purpose be denied 
to exist in man? If Iam not mistaken, the 
whole history of civilization may be described 
as a development of purpose. Every other 
creature is apparently content with the con- 
dition in which it fiads itself. Birds build 
nests a3 their ancestors did thousands of years 
ago; fishes have no ambition; possibly the 
time may have been when ants did not know 
the luxury of keeping aphis cows, or being 
waited upon by slaves of their own race; but, 
speaking genorally, it may bo said that un- 
progressiveness marks all other animals, as 
distinctly as progressiveness does man. 
put out of consideration, as nos belonging to 
the argum nt, the question of evolution, and 
the progression of living things in that sense 
ef the word. I am sp2aking only of nature 
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as we see it now, and not as it may possibly 
once have been; and certainly, as things are 
now, it seems impossible to deny that, while 
the animals about us are as fixed in their 
habits and instincts as the plants, or nearly 
so, there is one race, namely, the human, 
which is not fixed at all, but is constantly 
devising something new, regarding nothing 
as gained while anything remains to be 
achieved, 
Once more, take the more general attribute 
of thought. Much has been written of late 
concerning the minds of animals; it is a curi- 
ous and interesting subject, and certainly I 
for one do not grudge our humbler friends in 
the great world-family of life any gift of 
mind with which they have been endowed. 
The brain of the ‘ant is, as some one has truly 
said, perhaps the most wonderful little mor- 
sel of matier in existence. But certainly the 
mind of man is so iucomparably more power- 
ful and effective a machine of thought, that 
any comparison between it and the mind of 
the most gifted animal appears almost ridicu- 
lous. The fact is that our natural tendency 
is so much to assume the utter non-existence 
of mind in animals, that, when we find evi- 
dence of mind which we cannot resist, we 
stand amazed at the discovery. In many 
things, as we know, the inferior creatures are 
much more clever than ourselves; we could 
never build a nest like a bird, or make a 
comb like a bee, or do ten thousand things 
which are being done every day by spiders 
and beetles. But still thought in the highest 
sense belongs to man. A dog sometimes looks 
as though he was thinking a thing out, and 
dog-stories are very wonderful ; but, after all, 
the cleverest dog that ever lived yet has never 
been able to get beyond “ bow-wow,” and we 
may safely predict that no dog will ever 
acquire even the simplest elements of human 
knowledge. I cannot believe that this power 
of thought can properly be described as the 
mere result of phosphorus in the brain. That 
epigram, “ No phosphorus, no thought,” strikes 
me as having in it more of smariness than of 
wisdom. It is of course true that the brain 
is in some manner the organ of thought, and 
phosphorus may be the most important ele- 
ment in the formation of the brain; but is 
not thought conceivable independently of this 
particular machinery for making it possible 
to a material creature, just as motion is con- 
ceivable apart from horses or steam, or any 
of the causes to which it is commonly due? 
Is there not a kind of absurdity in regarding 
thought as the result of phosphorus, as real 
as if weshould say, what upon the same prin- 
ciple of philosophy we might say, that truth- 
fulness, kindness, modesty, were all functions 
of phosphorus? Nay, I do not know why we 


should not go further, and assert that there 
could be no thought without carbon or with- 
out any other element of which the human 
body is composed ; for you can have no actual 
thought without a living creature, and no 
living creature without a body, and no body 


without carbon, etc. 
Concluded in next number. 
—_— — + 2@r- —----- 


For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
RUTH 8. PEIRCE. 


When a long life of usefulness and devo- 
tion to duty has been closed, it is not surpris- 
ing that they who have lived within the circle 
of its influence, and been strengthened there- 
by, should wish to offer a few words of fitting 
tribute in memoriam. 

A review of the life of our dear friend Ruth 
S. Peirce comes to us filled with precious 
memories. Gifted by nature with a quick 
perception, a lively sympathy, and a keen 
sense of justice, occasions were not wanting 
wherein little acts of kindness or the timel 
word of counsel could heal a wounded spirit 
and smooth the rugged pathway in life’s 
upward journey. 

Assuming early the duties of domestic life, 
she keenly felt its responsiblity and require- 
ments, and those who knew her best could 
only know the faithfulness with which they 
were performed. To her 

“ Life was real, life was earnest,” 
and a conscientious discharge of its daily du- 
ties seemed her constant care. 

Possessing an active temperament, and 
long accustomed to minister to the wants of 
those ‘about her, the loss of sight, when little 
past meridian life, was an event that demand- 
ed the exercise of all her fortitude, but pa- 
tience, cheerfulness and resignation were 
remarkably attained, and through the long 
years of feeble health and darkened vision, 
useful occupation was sought and found. 


* 


* 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN REVISION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


A. N. Arnold, D.D., in the first of a series. 
of papers in the National Baptist, explains. 
the need of a revision of the Scriptures—why 
it was undertaken. 

The term Anglo-American is a convenient 
way of expressing the fact that the revision 
in progress is the joint work of English and 
American scholars. As the work is nearly 
completed, so far as regards the New Testa- 
ment, and will probably be published, in this 
part, in the course of the present year, it is 
proper that the public should be prepared to 
pass a just verdict upon its merits. With the 
design of securing this preparation public 
meetings have been recently held in our 
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principal cities, at which members of the 
American Committee of Revision have ex- 
plained the reasons why such a revision is 
needed, and the principles on which it is be- 
ing made. That the version of the Scrip- 
tures, which has so long been the received 
Bible of the English-speaking people in all 
parts of the world, is one of rare faithfulness 
and excellence, is generally admitted, and 
this admission is made by none more sincere- 
ly and emphatically than by those who are 
now engaged in the work of revising it. Their 
task is not undertaken with the idea of mak- 
ing a good version out of a bad one, but with 
the hope of making a good one better; of re- 
moving some imperfections and infelicities 
from a version which, if not the very best, is 
certainly one of the very best in existence in 
any language. Some of these imperfections 
and infelicities I proceed to mention, and to 
illustrate by examples. 

1. There are cases where the sense of the 
original is not correctly given. These are 
not comparatively numerous, but they con- 
stitute the most important reason why a re- 
vision is needed, They who translated the 
Bible into English, or rather who revised the 
six or eight translations that had previously 
been made, were eminent Hebrew and Greek 
scholars in their day; but much progress has 
been made in the knowledge of these lan- 
guages since their day. In Exod. iii, 22; xi, 
2; xii, 35, the Jews are said to have “‘bor- 
rowed” of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, etc. The reading should be 
not “borrowed,” but “asked.” In Job xl, 
23, instead of “Behold, he drinketh up a 
river, and hasteth not: he trusteth that he 
can draw up Jordan into his mouth,” the 
translation should be, “Lo, a river swells, he 
is not afraid; fearless, though Jordan rushes 
to his mouth.” In Psalm xlix, 5, “The in- 
iquity of my heels,” should be ‘The iniquity 
of my supplanters.”’ In John xiii, 10, in- 
stead of, “ He that is washed needeth notsave 
to wash his feet,” the translation should be, 
“He that hath taken a bath needeth not save 
to wash his feet” (soiled in coming from the 
water). In 1 Tim. vi, 5, “Supposing that 
gain is godliness,” ought to be, “Supposing 
that godliness is gain,” that is, a source of 
gain. In Heb. x, 38, the words in italics, 
any man, ought to be omitted, and the verse 
should read, “Now, the just shall live by 
faith; but if he draw back my soul shall have 
no pleasure in him.” This is one of the very 
few instances in which the translators added 
the words in italics, not to make the meaning 
plainer, but to supply a safeguard against an 
imaginary peril of doctrine. The words, 
‘‘no doubt,” in 1 John ii, 19, probably were 
inserted with the same motive. 









the next verse. 





2. There are cases in which the sense of 


the original if not incorrectly expressed, 
might be expressed more plainly, more ex- 
actly, or more appropriately. In Nahum ii, 
7, the expression 
breasts,” would be more generally intelligible 
if translated, “smiting,” or “drumming upon 
their breasts.” In 5 

pression “all to break his skull,” does not 


“tabering upon their 


udges ix, 53, the ex- 


mean, as it is often understood, “in order to 
break his skull,” nor yet, “almost break his 


skull;” but it means, and should be so trans- 
lated, “altogether” or “entirely broke his 
skull.” 


The words, “ear” and “earing,” in 
1 Sam. viii, 12; Isaiah xxx, 24; Gen. xlv, 
6; Exod. xxxiv, 21, should be translated, 
“plow” and “plowing,” according to their 
common meaning in old English. In James 
iii, 2, ‘In many things we offend all,” should 
read, “In many things we all offend.” In 
Rev. xxii, 14, instead of, “blessed are they 
that do his commandments,” the words should 
be, according to the undoubted reading of the 
original Greek, “ Bleased are they that wash 
their robes.” 

3. There are cases in which the sense can 
be made more consistent. Sometimes the 
translators, in their purposed avoidance of 
uniformity in rendering the same Greek word 
by the same English word, have failed to ex- 
hibit fairly the consistency of the original ; 
and sometimes a similar effect is produced by 


just the opposite process, by rendering differ- 
ent Greek words by the same English one. 


A like obscurity or incongruity often results 
from a faulty omission or insertion of the 
definite article, or from a not sufficiently 


careful attention to the tenses of the Greek 


verb, I give a few examples out of the 
many that might easily be adduced. 

The verb which means properly “ to hope,” 
is oftener rendered in the common version 
“to trust ;” although the corresponding noun 
is never rendered “trust,” but always “ hope.” 
In Rom. xv, 12, this translation of the verb 
is rendered peculiarly unfortunate by the 
emphatic and repeated use of the noun in 
In Gal. vi, 2, 5, the use of 
the same English word, “burden,” to trans- 
late two different Greek nouns, creates an 
appearance of contradiction in the two verses 
which would be easily removed by substitut- 
ing “‘ load” for ‘‘ burden,” in the fifth verse. 
The insertion of the definite article before the 
words “ mountain,” “judgment, “ fight” and 
“crown,” in Matt. v,1; xii, 41; 2 Tim. iv, 
7, 8, and in many other places, would be an 
improvement; and so, likewise, would the 
omission of it be before the words “Son;” 
‘‘ woman,” ‘‘ Gentiles” and “ root,” in Matt. 
xxvii, 54; John iv, 27; Rom. ii, 14; 1 Tim, 
vi, 10. In many cases the imperfect or the 
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present tense of the Greek verb is translated 
as if it were a simple preterite. In Luke v, 
6, “their net brake,” should be “their net 
was breaking.” In Matt. xxv, 8, “our lamps 
are gone out,” should be, ‘“‘our lamps; are 
going out.” The distinction also between the 
perfect and the aorist tenses of the Greek 
verb is very often disregarded in the com: 
mon English version. ‘“‘I am crucified,” 
Gal. ii, 20, should be, “I have been cruci- 
fied.” “Is shed abroad,” in Rom. v, 5, should 
be, “hath been shed abroad.” “All have 
sinned,” in Rom. v, 12, should read, “All 
sioned.” “Are buried with him,” in Rom. 
vi, 4, should be, “Were buried with him.” 
The verb which means “to die,” is rendered, 
“iz dead,” in nearly one-fourth of the more 
than one hundred instances in which it oc- 
curs, often to the serious detriment of the 
sense, as in 2 Cor. v, 4, where instead of “ then 
all were dead,” we ought to read, “then all 
died,” or “all did die.” In Rom. vii, 6, a 
false reading of the text led to the transla- 
tion, “ that being dead wherein we were held,” 
whereas the true reading of the original text 
requires the translation, ‘“‘we having died to 
that wherein we were held.” And in the next 
two verses the use of three different English 
words to express what is expressed by one in 
the original, obscures the sense. The pas- 
eaze should read, “I had not known covet: 
ing if the law had not said, Thou shalt not 
covet. But sin, taking occasion, by the com: 
mandment wrought in me all manner of 
coveting.” In Rom. iii, 2, the translators 
clearly mistook the syntax of the passage, or 
they would not have put “unto them were 
committed the oracles of God,” where the 
exact translation would be, “they were en- 
trusted with the oracles of God.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In a private letter received from an ex- 
teacher, who lately made a visit to the Paw. 
nee Indian Agency, she says: 

“T found a great improvement in the Paw- 
nees, most of them now living on their own 
farms, and a great many have comfortable 
homes. We visited several of our old schol- 
ars, who are as comfortably fixed as the ave- 
rage Kansas farmer. I was pleased to see 
many large orchards, containing fruits of all 
kinds, good gardens, cows, poultry and pigs. 
When i was their teacher ia Nebraska I used 
often to wonder whether it paid to spend so 
much time and money in trying to educate 
and civilize the Indians, but I am very sure 
now, and am well convinced that the seed 
sown then, and before and since, is bringing 
forth fruit that gladdens the hearts of all 
who have labored in this field.” 





“=SCRAPS® 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


. . » While thankfully accepting your invi- 
tation we desire to bear in mind the important 
occasion which calla us together, and to be so 
careful and watchful over our steppings that 
we may derive all the good designed as our 
portion. 

I have been looking toward our Yearly 
Meeting with a yearning for spiritual refresh- 
ment. 

We have been moving along comfortably 
and peacefully in the outward, I trust, under 
a sense of our many blessings, but I long at 
times for a greater evidence among us as a 
people of “those things which are not seen 
and are eternal.” I strive to live on as high 
a plane as I can, and can reverently acknow- 
isles I see the “sun rising and shedding 
light on hill and plain,” and I believe can 
add that “the prospect lies before me resting 
in the light of God.” Bat I long for the 
time when there shall be greater dedication 
of heart apparent among us, when there shall 
be less love of ease, less devotion of mind to 
the accumulation of outward substance, and 
a greater willingness to bear the cross before 
men, to examine our precious testimonies and 
embrace them, irrespective of personal con- 
siderations—the time when we shall not have 
‘two coats apiece,” and when we shall “ buy 
the truth and sell it not.’’ 

In feeling thus I do not reflect upon any, 
and it may be only the echo from the dee 
recesses of my own heart for greater individ- 
ual ability to see the right, and walk in it 
humbly, persistently and joyously, “ through 
= report and evil report,” for I am aware 

shall do a great work if I keep one in the 
straight path, and I well know the difficul- 
ties attendant on this first duty. 
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THe Treasurer, in acknowledging a sub- 
scription received for the meeting-house in 
Washington City, says: 

“‘T thiok we shall now be able to furnish 
what is needed in the meeting-house and also 
to fence and put the yard in good order. Our 
dear friend Samuel M. Janney, as one of the 
building committee, strongly opposed our 
contracting any debt to encumber the prop- 
erty, and thanks to the liberality of our 
friends, we have been able to meet all our 
engagements.” 





TEMPERANCE.—We fiod on our table the 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the National 
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Temperance Society,” whose headquarters are 
in New York. 

As we look through its voluminous pages, 
we are more than ever impressed with the 
importance of the Society and the magnitude 
of the work it ha; undertaken. The present 
outlook is shown to be very encouraging. 
We think the frieads of good order and so- 
briety have great cause for thankfulness in 
the improving tone of public sentiment as 
manifested in the decided action of religious 
and legislative bodies in favor of prohibition. 

We present two paragraphs of the report, 
as follows: 

“The temperance reform the past year has 
made excellent progress in all iis departments. 
While drinking and druokeaness may have 
increased in some of our cities, the cause of 
temperance in the country at large has never 
made a3 gratifying advances as during the 
year just ended, or stood as well before the 
nation as it does to-day. 

“Io no previous year have there b2en as 


many valuable contributions to its literature, 


includiog the scientific, educational, econom- 
ic, political and religious aspects. There has 
been much able discussion of the general sub- 
ject by the pres:, in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form and withia the halls of legislation. 
Public opinion has been enlightened and 
aroused as never before with reference to the 
vital importance of discouragiog and abolish- 
ing the social drinking customs, and of sup- 
pressing the manufacture and sale of all 
intoxicating liquors for drinking purposes.” 
Every principle of virtue, morality and 
religion should be aroused within us to resist 
the tide of crime and misery which is now 
desolating the homes and hearts of s> many 
of our people. It is not enough for usas a 
Society to make answer in our several Yearly 
Meetings, that we are clear of the manufac- 
ture, sale and use of intoxicants. Do we who, 
in framing the answers, know for a certainty 


_ ofthat to which they testify? and granting that 


we are clear ourselves of this great iniquity, 
does not that condition give to us an influence 
that may be felt, and if exercised under a 
weighty sense of the obligation, may we not 
look for it to be owned and blest by the great 
Head of the Church? Let every one be faith- 
ful, the reward is sure. 





Kansas FREEDMEN’s RELIEF AS30CIA- 
TION.—The second semi-annual report of 


this organization has been issued. It em- 
braces the reports of the officers of the organ- 
ization for the last half year, ending Fourth 
month 15th. A full list of contributors and 
the amount of contributions, a statement of 
expenditures, and the reports of the General 
Superintendent and the Attending Physician. 

We have room for only a few extracts. 

“The Association has received contribu- 
tions from 31 different States, besides Canada 
and England, the latter country having for- 
warded $4,014 13 in cash and 50,000 pounds 
in material, The total amount of cash re- 
ceived into the treasury from October 13th, 
1879, to March 31st, 1880, inclusive, is $29,- 
596.72. Of this amount $23,560.70 have 
been expended in administering needed relief 
to over 20,000 refugees in various conditions 
of want, many in the sorest destitution and 
distress, leaving on hand March 31st, 1880, 
a balance of $6,036.02. The statement of the 
expenditures within the period already al- 
luded to follows the list of contributions. No 
salary or other compensation is paid to, or 
desired by, any officer of the Association ex- 
cept the General Superintendent, who, since 
January 1st, has been allowed $100 par 
month, for his entire personal service, to- 
gether with the use of his horse and carriage 
and rent of his premis2s on which the build- 
ings for headquarters have been erected. It 
has occasionally been necessary for some 
officer of the As:ociation to make a trip, more 
or Jess extended, within and sometimes be- 
yond the limits of the State to present the in- 
tereats of the cause, and solicit essential aid 
and co-operation. In such cases only the 
money actually paid out in traveling expenses 
has been furnizhed from our treasury. Be- 
sides this, only $551.60 have been paid to the 
various helpers, some of whom have been con- 
tinuously and others occasionally employed, 
as urgency has required. These helpers gen- 
erally receive their dinners at the boarding 
house of the Association, otherwise they main- 
tain themselves. 

“Few enterprises can present an exhibit of 
more intelligent, devoted and magnanimous 
service. Indeed, it is a rare record that will 
show so large responsibilities maintained and 
so much work accomplished at a total outlay 
of $761.60 to officers and 17 helpers for six 
months. The compensation for which the 
officers look and labor is the recompanse of 
the reward for which Moses wrought so faith- 
fully and well.” 


Tha following paragraph is from the report 
of the General Superintendent: 

“The generous contributions received from 
all paris of the Northern States and Canada 
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and England, with a few small sums from the 
South, have enabled the Association, through 
its economy, prudence and laborious activity, 
to extend most welcome relief within the 
past six months to over 20,000 needy and 
suffering refugees, driven out from Southern 
homes by Southern violence and oppression. 
I cannot but feel that the results of the grate- 
ful prayers #nd earnest labors of these colored 
people for the prosperity of Kansas and’ the 
whole country will prove the money and 
labor expended in their relief to be a per- 
petual and most profitable investment.” 


The Physician reports that “since the com- 
pletion of the hospital at the barracks the 
mortality has greatly diminished. By far 
the largest number of sick have suffered from 
pneumonia; the largest number of deaths 
have been from the same cause.” 





Errata.—On page 249 of last number, 
last column, 17th line from the top, for ‘the 
little point of Mt. Airy,” read “Point Airy.” 





MARRIED. 
SCULL—PANCOAST.—On the 2d inst., under 
the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, Woodstown, N. J., Jos. 
W. Scull, son of Isaac and Susan W. Scull, of Phila- 
delphia, and Belle Pancoast, daughter of David C. 
Pancoast. 





DIED. 


CROASDALE.—On Sixth mo. 5th, 1880, at the 
residence of his son, Jesse Croasdale, above Bustle- 
ton, Philad’a, Ezra Croasdale, aged 85 years. 

DRAKE.—On Fourth month 2d, 1880, at his resi- 
dence, near Potter’s Hollow, Albany county, N. Y., 
John B. Drake, in the 84th year of his age. 


DUTTON.—Suddenly, on Sixth mo. 2d, 1880, at 
the residence of his brother-in-law, William B. 
Hannum, Upper Chichester, Del. co., Pa., Aaron L. 
Dutton, in his 68th year. 

GAUSE.—At the residence of his son, Isaac 
Gause, at Richmond, Ind., Solomon Gause, of 
Waynesville, O., in his 72d year; an Elder of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, O. # 

LINDSEY.—On Sixth mo. Ist, 1880, at his resi- 
dence, 912 Race street, Philad’a, Joseph Lindsey, 
in his 75th year; a member of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting. 

LUKENS.—On Sixth mo. Ist, 1880, of diphtheria, 
Gilbert E., in his 3d year, son of Samuel C. and 
Adele E. Lukens, members of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia. 

ROBINSON.—On Sixth mo. 4th, 1880, at the resi- 
dence of Margaret H. Twining, Philad’a, Martha 
Robiason. 

SCATTERGOOD.—Suddenly, on the morning of 
Fifth month 24th, 1880, in Philadelphia, Samuel S. 
Scattergood, aged 61 years. 

WAINWRIGHT —Suddenly, on Fifth month 28th, 
1880, Isaae Harrison Wainwright, son of the late 
Jonathan Wainwright, in his 63d year; an attender 
of Green Street Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE SEA-SIDE. 


When midsummer fervors afflict and aston- 
ish the spring time it is certainly a comfort to 
remember that only an hour or two away by 
rail the Atlantic surges dash upon the Jersey 
shores, while a perennial breezy coolness, 
and an atmosphere of such tonic purity as to 
banish all thought of weakness, will cheer 
and revive the weary. 

There are two roads, and we may choose 
between broad gauge and narrow gauge— 
between the reasonably old and the compar- 
atively new—for both are equally ready to 
do us a good turn this sultry 1st of June. 
We will try the new, and thus enjoy fifteen 
minutes’ ride upon the river before commenc- 
ing the railway trip across the antique sea 
beach which we call New Jersey. This is a 
pleasant rest, and the train awaits the boat 
as we step out upon the wharf with a large 
company of people who, like ourselves, are 
fleeing before the fiery lances of the sun. 

This is an express train, and numerous 
stations fly behind us, for we have no concern 
with them, being intent only on reaching the 
sea-breezes. We are soon in what used to be 
the “Pines,” but now it is transformed into 
“ Oaks,” and towns, farms and vineyards have 
found a habitat in the sterile-looking white 
sands which the seas of another age have 
driven inland. 

Here blackened stems of pines betoken the 
visitation of fire, and from out the dark soil 
arises the white Orchis, in great luxuriance. 
Not here and there a solitary flower, dispens- 
ing its fragrance to the desert, but a ccuntlees 
army of imperial-looking beauties, keeping 
regal state upon the ruins of the forest, The 
Andromeda Mariana, too, has hung out her 
bells in the arid places, and the Kalmias, 
both latifolia and angustifolia, are in full 
force to-day. We question wonderingly why 
the splendid boughs of this shrub do not 
adorn the Philadelphia market at this season, 
for surely the utmost skill of the gardener 
and florist can hardly produce anything more 
elegant. 

In the marshy places the Iris is blooming, 


and seems to speak, in a quiet, pensive way, 


of the regal days in France—of the might 
and power, and the decay and downfall of 
dynasties. 

But now we meet the sea breeze on its glad 
career over the sun-smitten land, and shawls 
come into requisition, lest the sudden change 
should work some ill upon debilitated 
humanity just out of the furnace heat of 
the city. And now the meadows are reached, 
and we are on the grassy plain through 
which the dividing inlet finds its way, cutting 
off an island for the site of the wooden city 
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by the sea to which we are hastening. There 
it lies before us, quite imposing in the golden 
light of the evening, and in a few moments 
we have reached the depot, and very soon 
are upon the piazza of one of the friendly 
houses which welcome and comfort the way- 
farer who desires, as saith the genial Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table, “to shuffle off 
time and its concerns,” and “to listen to the 
great liquid metronome as it beats its solemn 
measure, steadily swinging when the solo or 


- duet of human life began, and to swing just 


as steadily after the human chorus has died 
out and man is a fossil on its shores.” 
“O sea! old sea! who yet knows half 
Of thy wonders or thy pride?” 

We are decidedly before the “season,” and 
there is plenty of room for all who may 
come, but hammers and saws are wildly act- 
ive in zealous preparation for the midsummer 
time when thousands of weary citizens will 
seek coolness and rest here. Now we may 
with calm interest traverse the long streets 
and compare locations. , 

Among the multitudinous homes, or at 
least houses, which constitute this long city, 
are many which look very attractive. Some 
are embowered with trees and have grape 
vines arching their doorways. Many have 
pretty flower gardens, and rosea, pinks and 
honeysuckles are blooming luxuriantly, while 
a green sward is not altogether wanting where 
there has been long and patient care. The 
large hotels, which in former years were the 
only houses of entertainment, are quite in 
the background now, for the ocean has 
receded from + to 4 a mile, and a new line of 
houses upon the new-made strand appear to 
be far more desirable for those who truly ®ve 
the ocean and want to hear what the wild 
waves have to say. 

We will walk along the smooth hard beach 
and see what the sea has cast up from its 
mysterious depths upon the sands. Here is 
a gelatinous, translucent mass, made up of 
granulated finger-like portions, radiating 
from a ceutral mass. It is new to me, and 
we secure a piece of it in order to inquire into 
its nature and destiny. A carter, hauling 
sand for the use of the builder, has a “ ques- 
tionable” look, and to him we submit the 
specimen. “ Porpoise spawn,” says he, and 
a new wrinkle is gained. 

Other masses of embryonic life are all 
around us. Imagine a firm jelly-like incrus- 
tation about the upper part of a broad- 
mouthed jug, and this neatly peeled off when 
it is sufficiently hardened and duly fortified 
with sand, and then furnished with a layer of 
whitish eggs upon the inner surface. My 
friend pronounces this the spawn of the sea 
snail, and I accept the theory. The familiar 
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strings of egg cases, which one always finds 
upon these sands, contain to-day little shells, 
which reveal their parentage by their physi- 
ognomy. We may carry the snake-like gar- 
land home with us, for it will answer for a 
barometer. When rain is coming the con- 
necting ligament is limp, but when the air is 
dry and no rain is to be apprehended it is 
firm and stiff. 

What are these black capsules, with hooks at 
each end, which are familiarly termed sharks’ 
eggs, and who will name for us the varied 
forms of vegetable life which the waves scat- 
ter along the beach? They are dull and die- 
couraged looking, doomed to speedy decay 
and disappearance, for the strong storm 
waves have torn them from their habitat 
upon the rocks, have tossed them fiercely to 
and fro in the wild play of the surges, and 
then scornfully flung them high and dry, a. 
tangled and unsightly wreck of what they 
once were. 

We have watched the life of many forms. 
of oceanic life in the rock pools of Mt. Desert, 
but here is only death, or most precarious 
embryonic life. 

And yonder is a ghost, is it not? The 
glassy semblance of a crab; translucent and 
coldly fixed, he gazes at us with staked eyes,. 
apparently without fear, as if he expected us 
to retreat from his presence. 

We hurl an empty shell at him to see if, 
indeed, he has power of locomotion. It dents 
the sand close by the ghost, who flinches not. 
A more direct seiaaiadl attack and he beats a. 
side-wise retreat so rapid that we may not 
hope to catch him. This weird creature is 
called ‘the Fiddler Crab, and his home is @ 
hole in the moist sand, which hath its mya- 
teries, no doubt. But it is dark and silent, 
and perhaps the inhabitant has no very acute 
hearing faculty, and he may have but little 
speculation in those stalked eyes. But he 
was very sensitive to touch, and had the 
means of darting off in the most abrupt man- 
ner, as his safety seems to require a retreat. 

A flock of sand pipers are searching the 
beach just before us, and a sea gull darts into- 
the billows as if with a serious purpose. But 
beyond there is a wounded or disabled sea-- 
bird, awkwardly limping and flapping his 
wings. He looks like a duck when he folds 
his plumes snugly and sits quietly on the 
sand. A little longer, and we might have 
captured the bird of the waters, but as we 
approach he utters the peculiar plaintive cry 
of the loon, and plunges into the breakers, 
when we see him no more. 

A wearied gold bug upon a heap of sea 
weed, and a living little crab entangled in 
its meshes, are our spoil, but they will not 
live long after we take them ia charge. By 
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some oversight we have neglected to bring 
with us any good book to aid in the study of 
seaside life. The art of seeiag is said to be 
@ diviae gift, but ic surely may b2 cultivated. 

‘ I have gathered the S2a Anemone, the Holo- 
thurian, the Uraster and the Echinus, in the 
rocky caves of our northern coasts, but the 
-gea is yet a vast and fascinating volume, with 
its leaves slowly unfolding, as naturalist after 
naturalist breaks the seals. It is all the more 
fascinating because we know we shall never 
each the end of the great mystery. 

- Three hundred years ago Edmund Spenser 
mused by the eeasid2 upon the wonders of 
‘the sub-marine world, and sang: 


“¢ Oh, what an endless work have I in hand 
To count the sea’s abundant progeny! 
Whose fruitful seed far passeth those of land, 
And also those whieh won in th’ azure sky. 
For much more earth to tell the stars on high, 
Albe they endless seem in estimation 
Than to recount the sea’s posterity ; 
So fertile be the floods in generation, 
So huge their numbers, and so numberless their 


nation.’’ 
8S. R. 


Sagcscvgne Hovss, 
Atlantic City, Sixth month, 1880. 


——_—_~- ee 


Taere is a miscalled pride, so near akin 
to selfisaness, I cannot choose between them. 
If a man [ love refuse my aid, I must needs 
think tis that wheo my turn shall come [ 
may exp2ct n? aid from him. 





THE PRISONER'S FRIEND. 


As the centennial of Elizabath Fry’s birth 
falls upon the 2lst of May, it is fit to recall 
her remarkable services to humanity. Born 
of a wealthy Quaker family near Norwich, 
England, she lived in all youthful gayety un- 
til an American Quaker, traveling on a re- 
ligious mission, arrested her attention and 
changed her life. From that day, for nearly 
fifty years she gave all hor heart, all her life, 
¢o God in benevolence, prayer, philanthropy. 
Thirty-five years were devoted to the ministry 
—not in her own neighborhood alone, but as 
the spirit moved to the brethren at large ; 
not merely in meating-houses, but wherever a 
handful of Frieads could gather for their 
simple service. O-hora of the family, also 
accepted preachers, united in these services of 
dove in which Elizabath seems to have sur- 
passed all others in freedom of devotion and 
power of impression. §S> that frequently she 
was followed by ecowds, frequently answered 
with tears, frequently filled with joy at the 
witaess of the Spirit to her trembling, prayer- 
ful effort. In many of her labors, indeed in 
all her efforts, J. J. Gurney, who is rem3m- 
bered very tendarly in Amzrica, was her 

helper and counsalor. Indeed, they were 
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kindred souls; but her spirit had more va- 
riety of action and greater fulness of power. 

Her most memorable work began in 1813 
in Newgate prison, where she read tha Scrip- 
tures and praye! to more than two hundred 
female convicts; all English prisoners then 
being crowded togather—old and young, tried 
and untried, felons and debtors; destitute of 
clothing, books, occupation, cleanliness, da- 
cency; allof*them cursing, gambling and 
driakiog, so that it was supposed her life was 


in danger. But her exquisitely soothing voice . 


gave irresistible power to the psalms she read, 
and to the prayers which were overflowing 
with pity and mercy. From that hour she 
gave hersalf to this mission of hops among 
the criminals in Great Britain and the con- 
vict settilements, and as far as she had 
strength in Europes. She seized upon the 
whole subject of criminal jurisprudence; she 
strove effectually t» humanize the penalties 
of crime ; she sought the ear of all persons 
io authority; she enlisted her own sex, and 
especially the Friends, in prison-visiting; she 
was the cause of many reformed institutions 
being erected, and led the way in demanding 
female officers for the care and cure of female 
criminals. So that, besides having more to 
struggle with ia pain at publicity, and fre- 
quent failure of streugth and sinking of 
spirits, she accomplished far more than How- 
ard—at a period, too, when the increasin 
humanity of the age was certaia to secon 
her efforts and to leave little danger of any 
revulsion of feeling. 

Besides her prison-preaching and visiting, 
and her ministerial work; besides being a 
devoted mother to a large family of children 
—i@ whose sick neases she suffered exceedingly, 
and by whose deaths she was often prostrated 
—her philanthropy reached servants and 
sailors, lunatics and coast gaurds—being, in- 
deed, eyes to the blind and feet to the lame; 
visiting royal halls t> plead for perishing 
criminals ; fearing not the gloom of the mur- 
derer’s dungeon, nor the violence of the naked 
maniac; at last yielding itsalf up serenely to 
Him she had ever loved, served and praised. 

Oae beautiful experience of hers proved 
the sincerity of her piety. As she ripened 
in servica her horizon enlarged; her piety 
wa3 more generous in sympathy; salvation 
did not seem to her a monopoly of the Friends ; 
all dogmas came to be of smali account; it 
might even ba prejudicial, she saw, t» belong 
to any particular body of believers; tho all 
in all to her was living membership of 
Christ. F. W. H. 


(a = ee 


PLeasures which cannot be obtainad but 
by unseasonable or unsuitable expense mist - 
always end in paia. 
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A SPRING LESSON. 

Frien¢s, the seascn has come round to us 
when we go forth sgain to our fields and gar- 
den to atk of the earth her fuller gifts, to so- 
licit her harvests, to seek her healthful medi 
cines for lung and brain, her restful beauties 
for the weary eye, to gather the increased 
store of varied enjoyment with which the 
bright tide of her eummer time delights ue. 
I rejoice with you in the near presence of this 
enlivening season and all its opportunities; 
and, in order that you may reap its full re- 
wards, I want you to open your ears to Na- 
ture’s deeper speech, her diviner messages. 
Ask not of the earth, if you would receive 
her best answers, with hand and brain alone, 
but ask of her with the soul, and obtain the 
soul’s gifte, Look not upon the face of God’s 
creation with half-shut eyelids, but open your 
eyes wide enough to see the glory as of a di- 
viner light that shines within it. I want you 
when your ears delight in the bird’s sweet 
caro], when your eyes gaze enchanted on the 
flower enameled glade, to ask yourself “whose 
wisdom taught these feathered choristers? 
Whose hand painted these exquisite tints that 
no skill of man can rival?’ I wish you, 
when you gaze enchanted on the changing 
hues of the dying sunset, to remember that 
never celting Sun of Righteousness of which 
our own solar orb and all its splendors is but 
a faint symbol. I wish you, when you watch 
the lily rising from its bed, and the buds 
bursting from the hard bark, to recognize in 
them “‘object lessons” concerning our own ca- 
reer—symbolic prefigurements of the renewed 
life which awaits the faithful spirit. 

‘‘We touch heaven,” it is said, ‘“‘when we 
Jay our hand on a human bdy.” Not only 
ia that true, but far more than that. The 
whole globe is celestial. ‘The true earth is 
situate in the pure heavens.” When we touch a 
stone in the street, the commonest lump of 
earth, we touch the tabernacle of the Eternal. 
No atom of matter is godless etuff, devoid of 
the divine presence and power. Each part of 
the divine temple is a habitation (so far as it 
extendeth and abideth) of the Omnipresent. 
For He is in all, and through all; and with all. 
Every process of Nature is a mighty parable ; 
each law a statute of the Orne law-giver; 
each object a shell, of which Gid is the 
kernel. 

Remember, then, friends, in your walks, 
your daily Jabor and amusement, the ever- 
present God. Seek Him with the effectual 

rayer of honest effort and aspiring thought. 
Get your work be made worship by its lofty 
consecration, your play praise by its innocent 
snd thankful spirit. Let your couls atk daily 
of the earth, and through the earth, and 
atove the earth; ask of the Earth’s Lord and 





Maker, and it shal], indeed, te answered unto 
you; with measure full, pressed down and 
running over, shall it be given unto you. 

' J. T. Brxsy. 


(ae tO 
THE PLANETS IN JUNE, 


Jupiter is the morning star and the only 
planet of much account during the month. 
He will be a brilliant object in the lovely 
June mornings, as he leads the starry hcst 
and holds his court without a rival in Jus- 
tre, size and brightness, Those who have 
watched his movements will notice his in- 
creasing magnitude and brilliancy as with 
accelerating speed he rolls majestically on- 
ward in his orbit toward his perihelion and 
opposition with the sun, traveling toward 
the earth as well as the great central orb, 
whose disturbed condition may be rartly 
owing to the attraction of his huge mass. 
If the planet Neptune was discovered or 
suppcsed to exist on account of certain per- 
turbations in the move ments of Uranus, and 
if the erratic movements of Mercury reveal 
the presence of planeta within his orbit, 
why should not the near approach of Jupi- 
ter to the sun stir up a commotion in his 
fiery elements? The sun is still diversified 
with spots, and the planet is near enough 
to perihelion to make his influence felt.. 
Astronomeis have been wite prophets thus 
far as to the influence of the commence- 
ment of the sun spot cycle. Tornadoes and 
cyclones of extreme teverity have borne 
witnets to abnormal conditions of the atmos- 
phere, and a wave of intense heat, such as 
bas not occurred for a quarter of a century 
at this season of the year, has confirmed the 
exactners of previous obrervations. 


Saturn is morning star, and holds his. 
place not far away from his more brilliant 
rival. He, too, the eecond in size of the giant 
members of the brotherhood, is travelirg 
toward his opposition with the sup, and more 
slowly toward perihelion, to that he is in- 
creasing in size and donning a clearer tint 
than the murky one that has marked his 
presence. He rises now at half-past 2, a half 
hour after Jupiter; at the end of the montb, 
about half past 12. 

Venus is morning star, and travels so near 
the sun as to be entirely hidden from mortal 
vision. She rises now a few minutes before 
4; at the close of the month only abcut a 
quarter of an hour before the sun. The beau- 
tiful planet in this portion of her orbit is 
therefore apparently blotted out of the celes- 
tial map, but she is only eclipeed in the solar 
glow, and will reappear before the eummer 
has fulfilled its course. 


Mars is evening star. His ruddy glow is. 
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paling and his size diminishing as he wends 
his way toward the sun and increases his 
distance from the earth. He sets now a quar- 
ter before 11; at the end of the month about 
half-past 9.—Providence (R. I.) Journal. ~ 





NOT REMEMBERED, YET NOT LOST. 


Bishop Hoskyns thus encourages those who, 
though earnest in their desires to be benefit- 
ted, find it difficult to retain in their memory 
what they hear or read: 

“T have heard of one who, returning from 
an affecting sermon, highly commended it to 
some, and being demanded what he remem- 
bered of it, answered: ‘Truly, I remember 
nothing at all; but only while I heard it it 
made me resolve to live better, and so, by 
God’s grace, I will.’” 

There is a story to the same purpose of one 
who, complaining to a holy aged man, that 
he was discouraged from reading the Scrip- 
tures because he could fasten nothing upon 
his memory. The old hermit bade him take 
an earthen ‘omg and fill it with water. He 
then bade him empty it again and wipe it 
clean, that nothing should remain in it. This 
being done, ‘‘ Now,” said he, “though there 
be nothing of the water remaining in it, yet 
the pitcher is cleaner than it was before; so 
though thy memory retain nothing of the 
word thou readest, yet thy heart is cleaner 
for its very passage through.” 

To the above may be added the following, 
of later date: 

“ What a sermon we had last Sunday !” 
said a poor woman, who kept a small shop, 
to a neighbor. 

“ What was it about?” asked her friend. 

**I don’t remember,” she replied. 

“What was the text?” she then asked. 

“I cannot quite think,” was the reply; 
“but I know that when I got home I took 
and burnt up my bad bushel.” 

We want more of theee sermons that make 
people burn up their bad bushels, and destroy 
their rascally weights and measures; and a 
memory that saves. enough of the sermon to 
revolutionize and reform the life will serve 
an excellent purpose, even if it does not re- 
tain all the gracious words that reach the 
ear.—Selected. 





LETTER-WRITING. 

We are constantly hearing complaints that 
the art of letter-writing has been lost, and 
that postal cards have completed the revo!lu- 
tion which cheap postage began. So pho- 
tography was said to have killed portrait 
painting, but it turns out that it only made 
havoc among the indifferent: painters, the beat 
portrait painters have no rivals in the pho- 


tographer. Letter-writing, in the same way, 
remains, and is capable of being highly cul- 
tivated; it can give as much delight as it 
ever did, and it certainly is one of the most 
enjoyable forms of literature. Now there are 
scores of cultivated women who might take 
up letter-writing as their companions take up 
water-color painting or visiting among the 
poor; it is the natural expression of their 
powers, and we can think of no wiser kind- 
ness that such could do than to take, here and 
there, a younger friend or relative, less fortu- 
nate in resources, and make her the recipient 
of her long, leisurely, helpful letters. Such 
& correspondence, exacting no equal response, 
but only the attention and heed of the re- 
ceiver, might well be a priceless opportunity 
to both. From how many a retired home 
there might go out thus influences for good 
not to be measured! Into such work the 
mind could throw itself with an ardor un- 
known to many even who write, year after 
year, for a listless public—TZhe Churchman. 





RAIN IN SUMMER. 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
How beautiful is the rain ! 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 
Tn the narrow lane, 
How beautifal is the rain ! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 
Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout! 
Across the window-pane 
It pours and pours ; 
And swift and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 
Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


From the neighboring school 
Come the boys 
With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion; 
And down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets 
Till the treacherous pool 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 


In the country on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the dryer grain 
How welcome is the rain! 


In the furrowed land 
The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 
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Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors whieh arise 

From the well-watered and smoking sod 
Seem to thank the Lord 

More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand 
From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 
His pastures and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 
To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 
He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gaia. 


These, and far more than these 

The poet sees! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 
Walking the fenceless fields of air; 

And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 


He can behold 
Things manifold 
That have not been wholly told,— 
Have not been wholly sung or said, 
For his thought that never stops, 
Follows the wate™drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 
To the dreary fountain head 
Of lakes and rivers underground ; 
And sees them when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colors seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 


Thus the seer, 
With vision clear, 
Sees forms appear and disappear 
In the perpetual round of strange, 
Mysterious change 
From birth to death, from death to birth, 
¢ From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth; 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unseen before, 
Unto his wondering eyes reveal 
The universe as an unmeasurable wheel 
Turning forevermore 
In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 





{ THE REVENUE OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The Bishop of Ohio, in answer to the asser- 
tion that the English Church is supported by 
the State, says: 1. Church rates are not com~ 
pulsory, and repairs of church property and 
the building of new churches are provided 
for by voluntary offerings. 2. Tithes have 
been commuted, and of this sort of property 
very little remains to the Church. 3. “The 
endowments of the Church of Eogland—that 
is, the annual value of the lands, invested 
moneys, and payments in lieu of tithes— 
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come to £4,200,000, or $20,000,000. Of this, 
less than half—not quite £1,950,000, or $9,- 
750,000--is the incomes of proparty bestowed 
on the national Church before the Reforma- 
tion. The remainder, about $11,000,000, per 
year, arises from what has been given her 
since the Reformation, by far the most of it 
since the Restoration. Of this total sum about 
$17,000,000 (income) in round numbers forms 
the endowment of the parochial clergy; about 
$700,000 forms the income of the bishops 
and archdeacons; the cathedral establish- 
ment costs a little over a million. The income 
of the English Church from its property, 
instead of baing $55,000,000, is only a little 
more than $20,000,000 in the gross, and out 
of that it pays $3,500,000 in taxes.” 4. “The 
State, as such, never gave the Church of 
England anything except $5,000,000, voted 
ia Parliament in 1818, and $2,500,000 in 
1825, for building new churches.” 5. The 
Church property acquired since 1660 is by 
far the most valuable portion; and it was 
conferred by the piety and devotion of the 
Church’s owa children, in individual gifts. 
6. The property of the Church of England 
is in no sense the property of the State. 7. 
Besides the benefits which the Church con- 
veys to the nation, the members of the Church 
expend between thirty and thirty-five millions 
of dollars in annual subscriptions to religious, 
educational and philanthropic purpose3s.— 
Christian Union. 

THousanps of people might be enjoying 
reasonable lives, with opportunities for self- 
culture, for social enjoyment and for chari- 
table effort, whose energy is absorbed in the 


desperate struggle to add superfluities to com- 
fort. 






































SS 
THE FIRST PAPER MAKER. 


The date of the invention of paper-making 
is not definitely known. The common wasp 
was, however, the inventor. The big wasps’ 
nest, which was always kept at a safe dis- 
tance, and often knocked down with a stone 
during the rambles of boyhood, was composed 
of actual paper of the most delicate and ele- 
gant kind. As spiders were spinners of gos- 
samer webs of intricate and exquisite pattern 
when primitive man went about dressed in 
the shaggy skins of beasts, and could neither 
spin nor weave the beautiful and fine cloth 
fabrics of to-day; so little wasps, when people 
of a later and somewhat more advanced age 
had recourse to such rude and unsatisfactory 
substances as wood, stone and brass, the bark 
of trees aad the hides of animals on which to 
preserve memoranda, were making a material 
of far greater excellence. 

They made their paper, too, by very near- 
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ly the same process employed by man at the 
present time. Indeed, several of our best 
discoveries in regard to building, architecture 
and manufactures of various kinds, if they 
have not been derived from acute observation 
of the work of certain animals, including in- 
sects, have, when compared with their con- 
structions and their manner of making them, 
been found to show a wonderfully close re 
remblance. The beaver gave men their ear- 
liest.and most serviceable knowledge con- 
cerning dam-building, and today no work- 
man can surpass this animal’s skill and pre- 
cision in the erection of such structures. 

Nature is a great teacher, and especially 
does the paper-making of the wasp illustrate 
how valuably suggestive she may sometimes 
be, for assuredly the wasp was the first to 
show that it did not always require rags to 
manufacture paper, that vegetable fibres an- 
swered for this purpose and could be reduced 
to a pulp, and that to make the paper strong 
and tenacivus the fibres must be long. 

The first thing the wasps do when abofft to 
build a nest is to collect, with preference for 
old and dry wood, fibres about one-tenth of 
an inch long, and finer than a hair, and put 
them into bundles, which they increase as 
they continue on their way. These fibres 
they bruise into a sort of lint, and cement 
with a sizing of glue, after which they knead 
the material into paste, like paper-mache, 
and roll up a ball; this they trample with 
their feet into a leaf as thin as tissue-paper. 

The ceiling of the wasp’s chamber to the 
thickness of nearly two inches is often con- 
structed by putting, one above another, fifteen 
or sixteen layers or sheets of this prepared 
paper, and between these. layers spaces are 
left, so that it seems as if a number of little 
shells bad been laid near one another. Next 
they build up a terrace composed of an im- 
mense number of the paper sbells, until a 
light and elegant structure, like a honey- 
comb, has been constructed, and in the cells 
thus formed they rear their young.— The 
Paper World. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Empress of Russia, Marie Alexandrovna, 
died of consumption in St. Petersburg on the 5th 
inst., in her fifty-sixth year. 


Cain Lan Pin, the Chinese Minister to Washing- 
ton, arrived in New York on the 4th inst. in the 
steamship City of Berlin. He was abroad with his 
suite for more than a year, visiting England, France, 
Spain and other European countries. 


ApminaL AmMeEN has received a telegram from 
Mr. Menocal, stating that the Nicaraguan Congress 
has confirmed the concession recently made by the 
President of Nicaragua to an American company 
for the construction of a ship canal across the 
Isthmus. . 
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Tus opening of the Mount Vesuvius Railway took 
place on the 5th inst., and was celebrated by a 
splendid féte. Several successful ascents were 
made. The time occupied on the journey from the 
foot of the mourtain to the terminus of the railway 
was eight minutes. 


Tue trustees of the State Hospital for the Insane, 
at Norristown, at a meeting held last week, reported 
that the total amount of purchase, made thus far 
for the hospital was $13,059.84. Miss Alice Ben- 
nett, of Philadelphia, was elected Resident Female 
Physician, at a salary of $1800 a year. 


A very few years have elapsed since Frederick 
Douglass was the only colored editor of a news- 
paper in the United States; but there are now at 
least a score of journals in the Union that are su- 
perintended by negro editors, Six of these are 
published in North Carolina, three in Louisiana, 
two in Tennessee, two in Texas, and in Virginia, 
Alabama and Mississippi one each. 


Tue St. Louis Evangelical Alliance has followed 
the example of the Worcester clergymen in protest- 
ing against the prevalent funeral display, in which 
houses of mourning are converted into temporary 
conservatories. They regret the unnecessary ex- 
pense to which bereaved families are subjected by 
the prevailing custom, and advise that only mem- 
bers of the family and specially invited friends be 
expected to be present at the funeral. 


A TELEGRAM referring to the famine in Kurdistan, 
Armenia and Western Persia, states that forty 
thousand persons must be fed for two months if 
they are to be kept alive. The telegram implores 
for money to purchase the grain which is still in 
store at Maush. One hundred and thirty-eight 
persons have died of starvation at Bashkaleh. 
Twenty-six villages are utterly desolate. One hun- 
dred and seven persons have died of starvation at 
Aloshgerd. 

A TELEGRAM from London states: Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, the eminent chemist, publishes an article con- 
firming from a chemist’s point of view the conclu- 
sion recently arrived at by Mr. James Caird, the 
eminent agricultural authority, in a letter to the 
Times on British agricultural prospects and Ameri- 
can competition, that British farwers, in view of 
American competition, must to a great extent 
abandon the production of wheat and cheese in 
favor of more periehable products. 


Dr. CARPENTER says the entire absence of sun- 
light cn the deep sea bottom seems to have th® 
same effect as the darkness of caves, in reducing to 
a rudimentary condition the eyes of such of their 
inhabitants as fish and crustacea, which ordinarily 
evjoy visual power, and many of these are provided 
with enormously long and delicate feelers, or hairs, 
with which they feel their way about just as a biind 
man does with his stick.—Popular Science Monthly. 


THE army worm, which has just appeared in the 
neighborhood of Red Bank, N. J., is completing the 
destruction caused by the drought. Its true char- 
acter was not at first recognized, and the methods 
used to destroy it were those used against the po- 
tato bug. Its ravages have been severe around 
Long Branch, Mechanicsville, Morrisville, Shrews- 
bury, Middletown and Fenton’s Falls. Around 
Freehold, Marlborough, and on towards Keyport 
the worms are numerous, “and move in solid pha- 
lanx.” When they enter a wheat, rye, corn or 
grass field they do not leave it until they have de- 
voured everything. It is twenty years since the 
army worm last appeared in that region.— Public 
Ledger. 
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